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“Salammbo” — Gaston Bussiere (1907): Lyon , Paris 


“The Rebellious Mercenaries’ Truceless War’ 


CHARACTERS 
Carthaginois Carthaginians 


Hamilcar Barca, one-of-two Suffet of Carthage: He returned to Sicily to regain control 
over the military 

Salammb6, daughter of Hamilcar, dedicated to the goddess Tanit 

Hannibal, son of Hamilcar [ ] in secret, hidden by the slave Abdalonim 

Giscon, general and diplomat 

Hannon, another Suffet Carthage, reached by a skin disease. 

Schahabarim, priest of Tanit and instructor Salammb6 


Mercenaires Mercenaries 


Mathé, head of Libyan mercenaries 

Narr’ Havas, chef of mercenary Numidia, who Salammb6 is promised in case of victory 
Spendius, Greek slave who is at the service of Matho 

Autharite, head of a party of mercenaries 


“Salammb6” (1862), written by Gustave Flaubert, interweaves historical and 
fictional characters’ for romance in the shape of “the suppression of a mutiny 
among the mercenaries of the Carthaginians” in the FIRST PUNIC WAR (241-238 
BCEE).’ Against this is outlined in bold relief the story of “the rape of the sacred 
veil of Tanit” — And, the love of Libyan Mathd, chief of the revolting barbarian 
mercenaries, for Salammb6 the femme fatalé daughter of his Carthaginian enemy 
Hamilcar Barca; and, her recovery of “the veil” ... bringing in its train disaster to 
her lover and death to both.* 


' Flaubert’s main source was Book I of Polybius’ Histories. It was not a particularly well-studied period of 
history and required a great deal of work from the author, who enthusiastically left behind the realism of his 
masterpiece “Madame Bovary” for this tale of blood-and-thunder. Flaubert’s novel was made into a 
libretto by Camille du Locle. 

> The First PUNIC WAR (264-241 BCEE) was the first in a series of three major wars fought between 
Carthage and the Roman Republic: known to the Romans as the “Punic Wars” because of the Latin name 
for the Carthaginians was “Punici” — derived from “Phoenici,” referring to the Carthaginians’ Phoenician 
ancestry. For twenty-three years, the two powers struggled for supremacy in the western Mediterranean 
Sea. Carthage — (located in what is today Tunisia, Africa) — was the dominant Western Mediterranean 
power at the beginning of the conflicts. Eventually, Rome emerged the victor, imposing strict treaty 
conditions and heavy financial penalties against Carthage. 

3 Cf. Helen — famed throughout the whole world for her beauty — was stolen by Theseus (age 50, according 
to Plutarch) whilest still quite young: (Hellanicus of Lesbos said she was seven years old and Diodorus 
makes her ten years old; on the other hand, Stesichorus said that Iphigenia was the daughter of Theseus and 


Mathé first saw princess Salammbé6 at a victory feast, when she was about eight 
years of age ... and, he was immediately smitten by her beauty. In the war that 
follows — termed “the inexpiable war” by the Romans — Mathd, at first an 
ordinary soldier becomes the leader of the rebels through the force of his sexual 
obsession to possess Salammb6. Now, after the First Punic War with Rome, the 
rulers of Carthage tried to stiff their mercenary army of its’ hard-earned pay ... 
with predictable results: the mercenaries rebelled, of course, and the war that 
followed was so awful that even the war-hardened nations of the Mediterranean 
world were appalled. Even Rome offered aid. 


The princess, who is about sixteen, is obsessed with the cult of Ti anit,’ of 
which she is a priestess, and is quite indifferent to Mathé ... 


The Romans and Carthaginians did not normally crucify each other’s generals, 
but the Carthaginians frequently crucified their own unsuccessful commanders as 
punishment for failure, especially during the First Punic War. Following his defeat at the 
naval battle of Mylae (260 BCEE), Hannibal son of Gisgo and the remnants of his fleet 
were blockaded in a Sardinian port, whereupon he “was at once arrested by the surviving 
Carthaginians and crucified” [Polybius I. 24]. On land, the Roman commander M. 
Atilius Regulus was defeated and captured in the battle on the Bagradas Plains (255 
BCEE): A few years later, according to tradition, he was paroled to Rome to encourage 
the Senate to accept peace terms, or at least agree to an exchange of prisoners, and gave 
his word to return to Carthage with the response. On arrival in Rome, Regulus 
recommended that the Romans reject the proposed exchange, then, rather than break his 
oath, he returned voluntarily to Carthage, where he was allegedly tortured to death. In 
the usual version of Regulus’ demise (recorded in the fragments of Dio Cassius’ XI), the 
Carthaginians cut off his eyelids then kept him facing the sun in a barrel full of spikes 
until he died, but other sources apparently imply other means of execution, including 
crucifixion. Whatever happened, Dio says that “when the Romans found it out, they 
delivered the foremost [Carthaginian] captives in their hands to his children to torture and 
put to death in revenge.” — However, this whole story (except for the battle) may well be 
a concoction of later Republican propagandists. 


In the later years of FIRST PUNIC WAR (from 249 BCEE) the Carthaginian 
General Hamilcar — father of the great Hannibal — waged a masterful guerrilla war with a 
polyglot mercenary corps against the Romans in Western Sicily. Hamilcar’s hit-and-run 
campaigns of raid-and-ambush earned him the name Barca (“Lightning”): But the 
Roman legions had far greater staying power than the mercenary armies of the Greek 


Helen, which obviously implies that Helen was of childbearing age). Anyhow, beauty being precious, 
many contended in order to possess her: Therefore, she was also hated by many others on account of the 
woes her beauty caused ... for the Trojan War, some believe, was caused by her and since many died in 
that huge conflict, she was surnamed “Lady of Sorrows.” 

4Tanit, a Phoenician lunar goddess and a consumer of sacrificial blood and flesh, was worshiped as the 
patron goddess of Carthage, where, from the fifth-century BCEE onwards, her name was associated with 
fiery child sacrifice. 


warlords. The Romans raised another fleet and, even after many had been destroyed by 
storms and the Punic navy, the Roman navy won a decisive victory off the A¢gates 
Islands (in 242 BCEE). It was now Carthage which had exhausted its resources and was 
forced to sue for peace — to end the First Punic War? ... and, Hamilcar Barca was forced 
to accept a humiliating peace and withdraw his troops [ ]. The Carthaginians were 
looking forward to a quiet period in order to recoup their losses after twenty-four years of 
combat (264-241 BCEE). Although a heavy indemnity had been imposed by the 
victorious Romans, Carthage would be easily able to pay this off once peace allowed her 
commerce to again prosper. One final detail remained to be taken care of — the 
demobilization of the 20,000 mercenaries which had to be evacuated from Sicily. Later, 
in 241 BCEE, following the great Roman naval victory at the A2gates Islands, which 
effectively ended the war, the defeated admiral Hanno returned to Carthage and was 
crucified [Dio Cassius, XII]. 


Hamilcar Barca 


The senate now turned to Hamilcar Barca and pleaded with him to accept a 
command. Barca agreed, but the situation he found was hardly encouraging. Outside the 
city, Mathd’ mercenaries continued to besiege Utica and Hippacrite, and his forces 
blocked all exits from Carthage. The mutineers’ victory over Hanno at Utica had 
encouraged thousands more Libyan and Numidian tribesmen to rebel. Things were not 
much more encouraging in the city. Hamilcar managed to scrape together about 8000 
second-string militia infantry. But he couldn’t expect these raw levies to take on 
hardened mercenary veterans in a straight fight. Barca pinned his hopes on his 2000 
heavy cavalry, his 70 elephants and his superior generalship. Hamilcar seized the 
initiative. He discovered that it was possible to bypass the rebel blocking forces by 
fording the Bagradas River at its mouth under a favorable wind. Barca made his surprise 
crossing at night, and emerged in full battle array on the far side by morning. Hamilcar 
headed for the rebel guard force at the bridge, which probably numbered 5000 men. 
Spendius, in command of the division besieging Utica, marched out to join with the force 
at the bridge, bringing another 10,000 troops. Once they sighted the enemy, the two rebel 
forces advanced to converge on the Carthaginian army. 


The Battle of Utica (Summer 240 BCEE) 


Hamilcar’s army was in three columns - nearest the enemy were his elephants, 
next the light infantry and cavalry, with the militia furthest over. Hamilcar ordered his 
elephants, light infantry and cavalry to conduct a feigned flight. The over anxious rebels 
were lured into a disorderly pursuit. But the Carthaginian mounted and light forces 
wheeled to the flanks of the militia line, and faced about. The elephants broke the rebel 
charge, and then the heavy cavalry hammered the open flanks of the rebel line. The 
militia in the center held just long enough, and the rebel army broke and fled. The rebels 
lost 6000 men slain and 2000 taken prisoner. 


Naravas and the Battle of Hippacritz (fall 240 BCEE) 


> Cf. the Versailles Treaty ending the First World War. 


Hamilcar put his victory at Utica to good use, traversing the countryside and 
taking towns and villages back into Carthaginian alliance. Meanwhile, Math6 continued 
his siege of Hippacrite. He dispatched Spendius with 6000 crack mercenaries to observe 
and harass Hamilcar. Math6 also sent a band of 2000 Gauls (more on this unit later) 
under their captain Autaritas to support Spendius, and ordered large Libyan and 
Numidian forces to join him as well. Hamilcar had received limited reinforcements for 
his army, but when the rebels massed over 20,000 troops against him he was hard- 
pressed. Then, out of the blue, a young Numidian prince named Naravas rode into 
Hamilcar's camp and pledged his allegiance to the house of Barca. Even better, he had 
brought 2000 crack Numidian light horsemen along with him. Now Hamilcar was ready 
for a set piece battle with Spendius and Autaritas. There is little record of how the Battle 
of Hippacrite was fought. Polybius says only that Naravas’ Numidians and the elephants 
fought with distinction and the rebels were routed. Some 10,000 mutineers were reported 
killed and 4000 taken prisoner. Hamilcar incorporated those of his prisoners who were 
willing into his own army. The remainder of the prisoners he pardoned and released. 


Atrocity Heaped on Atrocity 


As the war stretched into 239 BCE, Matho and Spendius quickly realized that 
Hamilcar's leniency threatened to undermine the whole rebellion. Therefore they 
whipped their troops into frenzy and had them torture and execute the captive General 
Gisgo and 700 other Carthaginian prisoners. The rebels broke the prisoners’ legs, cut off 
their hands and other extremities (!) and then tossed them into a trench to slowly die. 
Hamilcar responded by staking out rebel prisoners to be trampled by his elephants. It 
was this escalation of atrocity answered by atrocity that gave the name Truceless to this 
war. Carthage’s prospects were quite bright at this point, but a sudden reversal of fortune 
was in store. The feud between Hanno the Great and Hamilcar Barca intensified, and the 
rebels took advantage of this dissension to recoup their losses. Sardinia was also lost to a 
mercenary rebellion. Then the cities of Utica and Hippacrite defected to the enemy. 
These two key cities had remained loyal during the invasions of both Agathocles and 
Regulus, but now joined the rebels. The citizens of these former allies butchered the 500 
man garrisons that Carthage had sent to aid in their defense. The rebels, strengthened by 
the financial support of these two major cities, advanced to besiege Carthage itself. A 
Libyan chieftain, Zarzas, arrived with his army, swelling the rebel host to over 50,000 
troops. 


Hamilcar and the Battle of “the Saw” (fall 239 BCEE) 


To settle the conflict between their two chief commanders, Carthage allowed the 
army to select which general they would rather serve. Hamilcar won handily over 
Hanno. The civic authorities sent out a new general, Hannibal (not Hamilcar's son), to be 
Hamilcar's deputy. Hamilcar, heavily outnumbered by the rebels, avoided pitched battle. 
Instead he used his superior cavalry arm and elephants under Naravas and Hannibal to 
scour the countryside and cut off the large rebel army’s supplies. The city of Carthage 
was able to obtain provisions by sea, with assistance coming from both King Hiero of 
Syracuse and Rome itself. The besieging rebel army of 50,000 ran out of food first, and 


had to withdraw, harried by Hamilcar's horsemen. In a brilliant campaign of maneuver, 
Hamilcar Barca constantly out-marched and outwitted the rebel force. Hamilcar 
ambushed and harassed the rebel army, eventually herding them into a box canyon, 
named “the Saw.” Barca entrenched his army on the surrounding high ground and slowly 
starved the rebels out. In desperation the mutineers turned to cannibalism, first eating 
their prisoners, then their slaves and finally each other. Spendius, Autaritas and Zarzas 
finally sought a truce. (Mathé had escaped earlier with a portion of the rebel army.) 
Hamilcar granted their terms, but demanded ten hostages. The rebels agreed, but 
Hamilcar then chose the three leaders to be amongst the hostages and clapped them in 
irons. The rebel army, rearing betrayal, made a final effort to escape in late 239 BCE. 
The result was that 40,000 men were reportedly butchered like sheep. 


Matho takes a brutal revenge on Hannibal — the Battle of Tunis 


All that remained to finish the war in 238 BCE was to destroy Math6’s army 
which was holed up at Tunis. The Carthaginian army advanced on Tunis and laid siege. 

Hannibal encamped on the side nearest Carthage, and Hamilcar on the far side. 
Hannibal had Spendius, Autaritas and Zarzas crucified in front of his lines, in sight of the 
enemy. But rebel vengeance came soon after. Mathd launched a surprise attack that 
overran Hannibal’s camp and took the general prisoner. Mathd’s cut Spendius down and 
crucified Hannibal on the same cross. Thirty Carthaginian noble prisoners were executed 
and laid at the feet of the dead Spendius. 


The Rape of Sardinia and the Battle of Leptis (fall 238 BCEE) 


Rome chose this occasion to reverse her policy of support for Carthage. The 
island of Sardinia was seized, in clear violation of the treaty of 241 BCEE. When the 
Carthaginians complained, the Roman senate threatened war, and increased the amount 
of indemnity Carthage had to pay. With Carthage exhausted and rebel armies still in the 
field, Hamilcar Barca was forced to swallow his pride and accept this humiliation. The 
“Rape of Sardinia” turned Hamilcar Barca to a bitter lifelong hatred of Rome, leading 
eventually to the Second Punic War. Carthage rose to the occasion to make a final effort 
to end the war. Another levy of militia was scraped together, and Hanno the Great was 
recalled to duty. The reinforcements were sent to Hamilcar, and Hanno arrived with a 
commission of thirty senators. The senators forced the rival generals to agree to 
cooperate and end the war. After some skirmishing produced results favorable to 
Carthage, both sides maneuvered for a set piece battle at Leptis. Garrisons and 
detachments were called in by both the rebels and the Carthaginians for what promised to 
be a decisive battle. Matho likely massed over 30,000 troops — fewer mercenaries now 
but plenty of Libyan and Numidian levies. Hamilcar and Hanno probably only had some 
20,000 men, but this total included nearly 5000 cavalry. At the Battle of Leptis the rebels 
were defeated, and Math6 was captured. 


Epilogue 


The war, which had lasted for three years and four months, was finally over. The 
final scene, as recorded by Polybius, was of Hamilcar and Hanno leading their armies on 


a triumphal procession through Carthage. Mathd, in chains, was led along while the 
populace vented their hatred upon him. This war had been hard on commanders on both 
sides: Spendius, Autaritas, Zarzas and Hannibal were crucified, while Mathé and Gisgo 
were tortured to death. Only Hamilcar, Hanno and Naravas survived. Naravas was 
rewarded with one of Hamilcar’s daughters for a wife. Hanno the Great settled back in 
on his African estate, and played a leading role in the Carthaginian senate for decades to 
come. But Hamilcar Barca was not through fighting. Shortly after this war concluded, 
he gathered up his veterans and marched for Hispania. The conquest of Hispania would 
replace the lost revenues of Sicily and Sardinia, and provide a suitable base from which 
to attack Rome itself. 


Autaritas’ Band of Mercenary Gauls 


An interesting side-note to this narrative of the Truceless War is the story of 
Autaritas’ band of mercenary Gauls, as recorded by Polybius. This unit had originally 
been formed when a group of over 3000 Gallic soldiers were driven out of their 
homeland due to inter-tribal disputes (i.e. their own people couldn’t stand them). They 
then signed on as a body to serve Carthage as mercenaries in Sicily during the First Punic 
War. The band initially served as the garrison of Agrigentum, which they sacked over a 
pay dispute. Later they were posted to Hamilcar’s base at Eryx. Here a faction of the 
mercenary band, numbering about 1000, deserted to Rome and unsuccessfully attempted 
to betray the base. The 2000 that remained loyal to Carthage under Autaritas finished out 
the war in Sicily, and then were shipped back to Africa. Autaritas and his men became 
ringleaders of the mercenary rebellion at Sicca. This band was finally annihilated at the 
Battle of the Saw, 239 BCE. Autaritas was crucified by Hannibal outside Tunis. 

Meanwhile, the group that defected to Rome had been posted as a garrison of the 
Temple of Venus Erycina, which they characteristically sacked instead of defending. The 
Romans kept them on until the war with Carthage ended, and then banished them from 
Italy and Sicily and packed them off on ships. They numbered at this point only 800 
men. 

Somehow, they managed to obtain employment in Epirus as the garrison of the 
port of Phoenice. Predictably, when an Illyrian raiding army struck Phoenice in 230 
BCE, they conspired with the Illyrians to betray the city rather than attempting to defend 
it. After sacking the city, they marched off with the Illyrian pirates and finally faded 
from the pages of history. 


Hamilcar had left his corps of mercenaries under the general Gisgo, commandant of the 
garrison at the port of Lilybaeum. The mercenary force was composed of assorted 
soldiers-of-fortune, including Libyans, Iberians, Celts, Ligurians, Balearics, Greeks, and 
Roman and Italian deserters, as well as smaller bands from all around the Mediterranean 
world. These hardened professionals had defeated Rome’s legions time and again, and 
were returning not as a defeated army, but as a victorious corps forced to withdraw only 
because of a naval defeat. 


Gisco, a noble Carthaginian, too, as a Member of Parliament is then sent ... captured, he 
falls victim to torture: his hands and feet are sliced off and then he is thrown alive in a pit 
... like 7000 other Carthaginians. In retaliation, Hamilcar crushes the prisoners he holds 
with his elephants — “war inexpiable.” 


Gisgo wisely dispatched the mercenaries back to Carthage in small groups, so that each 
mercenary band could be paid off and sent back to their homeland before the next 
arrived. This procedure would have prevented the massing of a dangerous number of idle 
soldiers-of-fortune in the capitol.© But the home authorities did just the opposite: And, 
reluctant to part with any money, they balked and delayed payment until the entire 
mercenary army was concentrated in Carthage. The mercenaries began to get rowdy and 
brawls and disturbances became common: Only then did the government authorities 
awaken to the danger of the situation. The senate decided to send all the mercenaries out 
of the city to the nearby village of Sicca; but they still didn’t pay them — the mercenaries’ 
prolonged waiting, though, allowed the smoldering embers of discontent to burst into the 
flames of insurrection and mutiny: Gisgo had been negotiating with the mercenaries, and 
he and his party were seized and held hostage. Two mercenary captains emerged as 
generals of the rebel army. Mathdé, a Libyan soldier, was joined by Spendios, a runaway 
Campanian slave 


, the Carthaginois made use of armies made up mainly of mercenaries of various 
nationalities (contrary to the Romains) to whom payment was regulated only after [ ] 
Punic victories; however, the Romans had imposed a treaty to them according to which 
Carthage was obliged to pay the enormous war indemnity of 3200 talents. The payment 
of this huge compensation caused a true economic crisis in the city, and the leaders could 
not regulate the mercenaries (nearly 20,000 men). Furious at not having received the 
balances as agreed, the cruel soldiers revolt and besiege the city which had enlisted them 
... thus, the North-African coast-country is devastated; and they are soon joined by many 
other brigands eager to make fortune whilest plundering: Their chiefs were Math6 and 
Spendios and Autarite. 


Matho, a powerful and influential speaker, was the main leader of thousands of African 
mercenaries which joined together in insurrection: he sought to reconcile the African 
cities of the interior to the cause of the mercenaries. Spendios, an advisor to Mathd, a 
cunning Greek former slave with strength and courage out of the ordinary, was ready to 
do anything that he not be returned to his Roman master, which for him, as a run-away, 
would have meant certain death. And, the Gallic Chief Autarite (?) [ ] who had 
remained faithful to Carthage when his compatriots went en masse over to the Romans, 
once back in Africa, was also one of the leaders of the Mercenaries’ Revolt (241 BCEE) 
— It was because of his Phoenician notions of eloquence that his men were pushed to 
greater savagery (and responsible for the massacre of Giscon, giving the departure of the 
atrocities of this war). 


° Cf. the creation of the French Foreign Legion. 


Mathé invited the local Libyan peasants to join his rebellion, and received an enthusiastic 
response. The rural populace had been harshly oppressed and heavily taxed by Carthage 
during the long war with Rome, and now leapt at the chance to overthrow their masters. 
Word was sent to outlying Libyan and Numidian tribes, and volunteers flocked into the 
rebel camps by the thousands. So began the Truceless War, also known as the Mercenary 
War, the Libyan War or the Servile War, in late 241 BCEE. 


The war inexpiable 


In Carthage, it is panic: There was no Carthaginian army on hand to oppose the rebels: 
To subdue the revolt, the government thus engages 10,000 new mercenaries and 70 
elephants, and entrusts them to Hamilcar Barca — one of the best generals of the First 
Punic War and the future father of Hannibal. Rome, after some few victories, for fear her 
elder sister Carthage fall under terrible blows of insurgency and disappear — thus putting 
an end to a flourishing trade between the two ancient cities of the Western Mediterranean 
— whilest hesitating to fight its own troops, agreed to deliver certain prisoners of war and 
refused to help the revolt. 


Mathé set up his main base at Tunis, and dispatched divisions to besiege the cities of 
Utica and Hippacrite. A guard force occupied the main bridge over the Bagradas River, 
while other detachments covered all the fords. Carthage was completely surrounded, and 
shut off from contact with still friendly tribes and cities to the West and South. The 
senate appointed Hanno the Great to raise and field an army: Hanno had earned his title 
by ruthlessly suppressing the Libyan revolts that had followed the Roman invasion of 
Regulus (256-55 BCE). Hanno had crushed the Libyans by routing their army and 
assaulting and sacking their main base at Hecatompylus; then he called out the civic 
militia and the citizen cavalry, organized an extensive siege train and added 100 
elephants ... equipping, organizing and drilling his units into shape. 


But when Hanno took the field, his weaknesses as a commander were revealed. Hanno 
advanced on the rebel army at Utica, and overran the mercenary camp with an elephant 
charge supported by ballistae fire. Hanno, accustomed to fighting Libyan tribesman who 
fled for days once defeated, thought he had already won the war. But these mercenaries 
had been trained by Hamilcar Barca. They withdrew before the elephant charge only to 
regroup and counterattack later. The rebels stormed back into their camp, routed the 
militia army and seized all of Hanno’s artillery and siege train. — Hanno withdrew with 
the shattered remnants of his army. 


Enter Hamilcar Barca 

The senate now turned to Hamilcar Barca and pleaded with him to accept a command. Barca agreed, but the situation 
he found was hardly encouraging. Outside the city, Mathos' mercenaries continued to besiege Utica and Hippacrite, 
and his forces blocked all exits from Carthage. The mutineers' victory over Hanno at Utica had encouraged thousands 
more Libyan and Numidian tribesmen to rebel. Things were not much more encouraging in the city. Hamilcar 
managed to scrape 


Giscon, commanded to Lilybée in Sicily, under Hamilcar Barca, and are 
distinguished. Chargé, a son retour, de réprimer la révolte des mercenaires, il 


tomba entre leurs mains et fut tué 239 av J -C. Loaded, on his return to suppress 
the revolt of mercenaries, he fell into their hands and was killed av 239 J-C. 

Commanded at Lylibeo after Himilko, being as brave as his predecessor, he 
correctly sent the Mercs back in small groups. Father of Hasdrubal Gisgo. killed by the 
Mercs, commanded at Lylibeum in the last years of war(and thus we should assume 
Himilko died or was dismissed). Certainly a capable commander we can guess he was 
close to Hamilkar and was probably father to Hasdrubal Gisgo who lost at . 


Carthaginian warlord who was killed by mercenaries that was reduced from Sicily after 
the first Punic War ( 241 avant J.-C. 241 BCE ). 


Hamilcar then succeeds in blocking the insurrectionists under the command of Spendios, 
in a procession known as “of the Axe” (evoked by Gustave Flaubert in its novel 
Salammb6 ). Famished, the mercenaries are reduced by it to eat human flesh. 


Blocked by Hamilcar Barca’ in the parade with the ax Spendios, then he went to the 
Carthaginians who began cross opposite walls of Tunis, held by the mercenaries in Matho 
-238. 


PAIX DES BRAVES 


Hamilcar then requires seeing certain generals of the armies raised to propose the PAIX 
DES BRAVES — a proposal or peace agreements on terms — honorable accounts of the 
bravery of the belligerents to the resolution of the conflict. Those are immediately 
crucified, but meanwhile, the soldiers, not seeing their generals returning, believe in 
treason and supplicate the remaining generals, to be avenged. 


The Libyans, which had given their support for revolution, in the hope of a stamping 
from the Carthaginian supervision, will be beaten a little later close to Leptis Minor. 


It wasn't just enemy generals who were crucified, but also one's own unsuccessful 
generals, although crucifixion was not a legal Roman punishment for Roman citizens. 
Captured enemies might suffer torture even worse than crucifixion. 


7 Hamilcar had at least three daughters and at least three sons. His first daughter was married to Bomilca, 
who was a Suffet of Carthage and may have commanded the Punic fleet in the Second Punic war. His 
grandson, Hanno, was an important commander in the army of his son Hannibal Barca. The third daughter 
married Naravas, a Numidian chieftain whose defection had saved Hamilcar and his army during the 
mercenary war. The second daughter was married to Hasdrubal the Fair. Hamilcar had three sons, 
Hannibal, Hasdrubal Barca and Mago Barca, all to have distinguished carriers in service of their country. 
A fourth unnamed son is often mentioned but details are lacking. 


Second Punic War 

When Hamilcar Barca's son Hannibal took (219) the Spanish city of Saguntum (present- 
day Sagunto), a Roman ally, Rome declared war. This Second Punic, or Hannibalic, War, 
218-201 b.c., was one of the titanic struggles of history. Rome owed its success to 
various factors: its stubborn will and splendid military organization; its superior 
economic resources; its generals, Fabius and, above all, Scipio; the failure of supply from 
Carthage to Hannibal's Italian army; and the mountainous character of central Italy, 
which rendered the Punic superiority in cavalry nearly useless. For the course of the war, 
see Hannibal and Scipio Africanus Major. At the war's close, Carthage surrendered to 
Rome its Spanish province and its war fleet. 


The Numidians were semi-nomadic Berber tribes who lived in Numidia, in Algeria east 
of Constantine and in part of Tunisia and Morocco. The Numidians were one of the 
earliest natives to trade with the settlers of Carthage. As Carthage grew the relationship 
with the Numidians blossomed. Carthage's military used the Numidian cavalry as 
mercenaries. Numidia provided some of the highest quality cavalry of the Second Punic 
War, and the Numidian cavalry played a key role in a number of battles, both early on in 
support of Hannibal and later in the war after switching allegiance to the Roman 
Republic. 


Caius Lélius, ambassadors from nearly Syphax, em-led Centurions with him and tribunes, 
who under the garb of slaves and servants, he served as spies, among others L. Statorius 
that some of the enemies seemed to recognize, because he often came to their camp. to 
disguise the condition of the officer, beating him with sticks as a slave. 


Ciudades afines a Cartago 
Ciudades rebeldes 


Batallas 


Tropas rebeldes 
Tropas de Amilcar 
Tropas de Hann6n y Anibal 


This map covers the Mercenary War in overall, starting from the mercenary revolt, and 
ending with the battle of Leptis Magna. It is mainly extracted from Polybius’ work, who 
describes the key events in the war (Revolt in Sicca, the two sieges of Tunis, the battle of 
the Badgrades river, the battle of “The Saw” and the death of Matho in the battle of 
Leptis, which meant the end of the war. 


Locations are drawn in order, but the arrows are far from accurate and try to represent 
long-term troop movements. There were long idle periods during the war where it turned 
to a kind of 'guerrilla' and troops stayed in the same place for months. 
1. Mercenaries revolt and occupy Tunis. 
2. Siege of Utica and Bizerta (Hippo Dyarrhytus). 
3. Hanno breaks the siege of Utica. 
4. Battle of Utica. Hanno is defeated. 
5. Hamilcar leaves Carthage and defeats the rebels in the battle of the Badgrades river. 
6. Hamilcar's campaign. 
7. Battle of "The Saw" (near Djebel Ressas) Death of Spendios, Zarzas and Autaritus. 
8. Siege of Tunis. Captain Hannibal dies. 
9. Hanno's reinforcements join Hamilcar. 
10. Battle near Leptis Magna. Mathos dies. 


- four figures above - 


“Salammb6é Salammbé chez Mathé, Je t’aime ! je t’aime\” (1895) 
Théodore Riviére (1857-1912) 


A small group; bronze, ivory, gold and turquoises: H. 40; W. 21.4; D. 19 cm 


The subject of this work was taken from Gustave Flaubert’s novel, “Salammb6é” 
(1862): Théodore Riviére — one of the leading Orientalist sculptors — not only drew on 
literary texts but travelled extensively in North Africa, the Far East and South America. 
Riviére has chosen the moment when, mortally wounded by the people, Math6 dies at the 
feet of his idol crying: “J love you! I love you!” This statuette created a sensation at the 
Salon of 1895. Many copies were made in bronze and biscuit, that is, matte white 
porcelain. 


Rome and Carthage at the Beginning of the Second Punic War, 218 
BCEE 


Borders of Roman and Punic zone of influence in 218 BCEE — just prior to the war 
“Historical Atlas” by William R. Shepherd, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1923 


“The Sword and the Pomegranate Flower” 


One of the most poignant love affairs in history 


“O Huncamunca, Huncamunca O!” 


Fielding, 
“Tom Thumb” - a burlesque parody 


Key leaders of the Second Punic War 


Carthage 


Hamiclar — Father of Hannibal, Carthaginian 
Army Cdr, died in Iberia 

Hasdrubal — Succeeds Hamiclar in Iberia, 
signed treaty with Rome, assassinated in Iberia 

Hannibal — Commander Carthaginian military in 
24 Punic War 

Hasdrubal Barca — Hannibal’s brother, 
commanded in Iberia, killed at Metaurus 

Mago — Hannibal’s brother, commanded in 
Iberia, invaded N. Italy, died of wounds 

Hanno — Leader of Peace Party, opponent of war 

Bomiclar — Admiral, failed to reinforce Syracuse 

Hasdrubal Gisgo — General defeated in Africa 
by Scipio 

Syphax — Numidian prince who defected to 
Rome & later returned to Carthage 


Philip V — Antigonid king of Macedonia, sided 
with 


The leading figures of this mighty drama are: 


Rome 


Q. Fabius — Consul/Dictator, Architect of Fabian 
Strategy 

Marcellus — Gifted Roman consul; killed in 
ambush 

P. Scipio (Elder) — Consul, Cdr at Ticinus, killed 
in Iberia 

C. Scipio — Consul, brother to Elder, 
commanded & killed in Iberia 

Sempronius — Consul defeated at Trebia 

Flaminius — Consul defeated/killed at Lake 

Trasimene 

Varro — Consul, Roman Cdr at Cannae 

A. Paulus — Consul killed at Cannae 

Nero — Gifted Roman consul, made epic march, 
victor at Metaurus 

P. Scipio (Africanus) — Roman victor in Iberia 
& at Zama 

Massinissa — Numidian prince who defected to 
Rome 


- Sophonisba — the most beautiful woman of her time — the daughter of 
Hasdrubal Gisco and niece of renowned military genius Hannibal 


Barca — an African 


- Hasdrubal Gisco (Gesco), Carthaginian general 


- Massinissa the son of Ga’a the king of the Massylia — a petty kingdom 
in southern Numidia — the first king of Numidia, who may be 
compared to the feather that tipped the scale; when two great nations 
were struggling for the mastery of the world, he threw himself on one 
side and it won: There seems nothing extraordinary in that, but at the 
time he was a fugitive with only five followers ... 


- Syphax, king of Numidia — both Rome and Carthage were trying hard 


to win his allegiance 


- Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, foremost Roman general of his 
day: calm in judgment, cultured, and ruled by his head 


- Laelius 


Bronze portrait head, Emporiae (Hispania), 1‘-century CE 


In the crowded temple of Moloch: Whilest children are 
burnt as sacrifices, worshippers line up in rows, kneel down in 
prayer, and lay their foreheads on the ground. 


The Sword and the Pomegranate Flower 


“Saphanba’al the daughter of Hasdrubal” [Italia Almirante-Manzini] 
“Cabiria, Visione Storica del Torzo Secolo A. C.” — by Giovanni Pastrone (1914) 


SAPHANBA’AL (in Punic, or Carthaginian) (sdfoniz'bol) (also Sophonisba (saw-fon- 
THZ-bah), Sophonisbe, Sophoniba) was a noblewoman and the daughter of Carthaginian 
general Hasdrubal Gisco® Gisgonis (son of Gisco): Queen Lady of Numidia. The 
story of Sophonisba is inextricably entwined with the story of the great conflict between 
Rome and Carthage known as the SECOND PUNIC WAR (218 — 201 BCEE). Her 
dramatic betrothals, marriages and death in 203 BCEE inspired Greek and Roman 
historians from early 2"-century BCEE to late 2™-century CE to include her as a 


8 Usually called “the son of Gesco” to distinguish him from his namesake and contemporary, Hasdrubal the 
brother of Hannibal. 


significant non-combatant in their narratives (including Livy, AUC 30.12.11-19 and 15.6- 
9, five are extant: Polybius, The Histories 14.7.6; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica 
27.7; Dio Cassius, Roman History 17.57.51 and his epitomizer Zonaras 17.9.11, 12, 13; 
Appian, Roman History: Punic Wars 8.27-28). 


Dio Cassius follows Livy in proclaiming Sophoni(s)ba’s beauty and youthful bloom, 
adding that she was educated in literature and music. He observes: “she was clever, 
ingratiating, and altogether so charming that the mere sight of her or even the sound of 
her voice sufficed to vanquish everyone, even the most indifferent” (17.57.51). She 
obtains the love of Scipio’s African allies, thereby turning them from their loyalty 
towards Rome ... which immediately put a crimp in Scipio’s military schemes: (He was 
already having considerable political problems — especially from his base in Sicily — with 
the Fabians, who were doing much to undermine his effectiveness.) 


Her story, probably much embellished, is told indirectly in Polybius (14.4ff.); and more 
concretely in Livy (30.12.11-15.11), Diodorus (27.7), Appian (Pun. 27-28), and Cassius 
Dio (Zonaras 9.11). When Polybius, our earliest source, does refer to her, he uses the 
diminutive in a tone that may be less than flattering and notes merely that the “female 
child, daughter of Hasdrubal” (conceivably in her teens!) persuaded her husband, the 
West Numidian? King Syphax, an ally of Rome, to support the Carthaginians against the 
Romans. In one passage, Polybius ridicules Syphax for being less courageous than his 
own “child bride.” Nevertheless, it has been proposed that Polybius’ account provides 
the basis for the Sophonisba story. Polybius, however, never refers to Sophonisba by 
name in his allusions to her marriage to Syphax, and in his extensive account of Laelius’ 
maneuvers against Syphax. — The historian had met Massinissa.'° 


A celebrated beauty, Sophonisba had been betrothed!' to Massinissa, the leader of the 
Massylians (or eastern Numidians) — as opposed to Ga’a the king of the Massylians. But 
in 206 BCEE Massinissa, having witnessed how the Romans, who were at war with the 


° Our word “nomad” is derived from “Numidia”: The Numidians were of mixed Berber and Ethiopian 
ancestry. The Berbers claimed descent from the Mazoi — the Negro soldiers of ancient Egypt. Their 
numbers, like others of the peoples of northern Africa, were continually reinforced by Negro peoples from 
the south brought in as captives and slaves. The great strength of both Carthage and Numidia was the 
renowned Numidian cavalry. When Massinissa was born, Numidia (more or less the north of modern 
Algeria) was a country on the edge of the urbanized world of the Mediterranean. Although many people 
were living in large villages that would eventually develop into cities, another part of the Numidian 
population was still roaming over the plains. There were two tribal federations, both in the process of 
becoming full-blown kingdoms. In the west lived the Masaeisylians, in the east the Massylians: It seems 
that the eastern kingdom, which was close to Carthage, was more sympathetic to this city, and it is possible 
that the Carthaginians had actively encouraged the rise of a pro-Carthaginian dynasty that would be a 
buffer against the western Numidians. 

10 One of the major victories for the Romans under Scipio in North Africa (where Carthage is located) was 
the defeat of a local Numidian king allied with the Carthaginians, a man by the name of Syphax. The man 
who defeated Syphax was a Numidian allied with Rome, Massinissa, who was also of regal parentage. [As 
a lad, Massinissa had been sent to Carthage to study military tactics, and whilest there-at, he had fallen in 
love with Sophonisba. Hasdrubal, her father, disliked Numidians but had consented (to their betrothal) 
largely because of Massinissa’s exceptional ability — a giant in size and strength, none could equal him on 
horseback or with the sword. At the lyceum he excelled in Latin, Greek, and military tactics.] 

'! Diodorus Siculus says “married.” 


Carthaginians, had driven the Carthaginians out of Iberia, started to doubt about his 
alliance.'* Arriving in Hispania, Massinissa, not yet eighteen, attacked Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, Rome’s foremost leader, and defeated him: Another Roman general, 
Gneus, sent against him met the same fate. With his black cavalry, Massinissa seemed 
invincible; but, while Massinissa was trying to distinguish himself in the eyes of 
Sophonisba, events at home were shaping themselves against him. Syphax, an old ally of 
Rome, had rallied his forces and was threatening Carthage. To make peace, the 
Carthaginians forced Sophonisba to marry Syphax: As was normal in those days, 
Hasdrubal used his daughter to conclude the diplomatic alliances with Syphax, who had 
previously been allied to Rome, but after the marriage fought for Carthage. 


Behold her sacrifice the young Massinissa, to old Syphax, for the good of her Country. 


Syphax took one look at Sophonisba and was immediately smitten: Livy says he was 
“aflame with desire” — a violence of passion he attributes to this typical bunch of half- 
civilized barbarians. And, the alliance was solid: so, when the Romans invaded Africa, 
Syphax and Hasdrubal cooperated ... and they were able to force the Roman general 
Scipio to abandon the siege of Utica. 


Massinissa the son of Ga’a, who had been educated — kept as hostage? — in Carthage, was 
or believed himself betrothed to Sophonisba before she was given to Syphax: Now, after 
the death of his father, he was returning to Africa (from Hispania where he had fought the 
Romans) ... and, here-at is first deprived of his kingdom by his brother — or uncle? — 
Oezalces, the dead king’s brother, already a very old man, who, according to Numidian 
custom, succeeds: thence does Oezalces himself die and is succeeded by the eldest of his 
two sons, Capussa, the second being a boy; but since Capussa held the throne merely as 
the lawful successor and not by virtue of any strength of his own or influence with his 
people, there came forward a certain Mazaetullus, a man connected by blood with the 
royal house, though belonging to a family always hostile to it, and constantly engaged 
with varying fortunes in the struggle for power with those who occupied the throne. He 
roused the people [&c.] then by Syphax: (While Syphax stayed in the Carthaginian camp, 
Massinissa went over to the Romans and Scipio; both considered themselves King of 
Numidia; Syphax, however, controlled the actual country; Massinissa was a “king” sans 
portfolio.) 


Massinissa heard the news in Hispania: In a great rage he went to the tent of Hasdrubal, 
her father, to demand an explanation; and, the latter, indignant at the thought of his 
daughter being forced by the state to marry, found hi’self having to choose between the 
national welfare and his private feelings. He finally decided in favor of Syphax ... 
Massinissa thereupon resigned his command to return to his own country. (Before 


'2 Tn the beginning of the second Punic war, Syphax was adhering to the Romans; and, Ga’a (the father of 
Massinissa), to check the career of so powerful a neighbor, thought it his interest to join the Carthaginians, 
and accordingly sent out against Syphax a powerful army under the conduct of his son, at that time but 
seventeen years of age. — Syphax being overcome in two battles, in which it is said he lost thirty thousand 
men, after which he escaped with Hasdrubal into Mauritania (Hispania), where Carthage was fighting 
Rome for mastery of that land. This was at the time when Hannibal had overrun Italy and was winning 
brilliant battles not far from the walls of Rome. 


leaving Hispania, however, he went secretly to Scipio’s camp and pledged himself to 
Rome. Henceforth, Carthage would find him an implacable foe.) His doubt became a 
certainty when his father Ga’a died: Hasdrubal, having lost the alliance with Massinissa, 
started to look for another ally to rebuild Carthage’s relationship with Numidia, whom he 
found in Syphax, king of the Masaeisylians (or western Numidians), was able to invade, 
ravage and conquer Massinissa’s country — eastern Numidia. 


Reduced to the brink of ruin; being driven from his kingdom by an usurper; closely 
pursued by Syphax; badly wounded and forced to hide in a cave and to give out that he 
was dead; in danger every instant of falling into the hands of his enemies; and destitute of 
forces, money, and almost every thing ... Massinissa now switched his allegiance to 
Rome and friendship to Scipio, with whom he had an interview. — Hearing that Scipio had 
landed in Africa, he joined him with all that remained of his army: “five men.” (His 
misfortunes, though, wouldst not permit him to bring great succors to that general. When 
Laelius arrived in Africa, Massinissa joined him with but a few horse!? ... from that time, 
though, he was inviolably attached to the Roman interest.) 


Scipio’s defeat of Hasdrubal Gisgo at Ilipa (206 BCEE) was the beginning of the end for 
Carthage. Rome now controlled Hispania, Carthage’s main recruiting ground, and, with 
Hannibal slowly being strangled in Italy for lack of support, Hasdrubal had to shore up 
the Carthaginian position in Africa. Almost as bad as the defeat at Ilipa for the 
Carthaginians was the loss of Massinissa, the great Numidian cavalry general who had 
gone over to the Romans after the battle. And, aided by the Romans, he now rallied his 
people, and joining his forces with those of Scipio, marched to meet the allied Numidian 
and Carthaginian armies under Hasdrubal. 


In 204 BCEE, Scipio, with his command extended after being elected proconsul, prepared 
to embark on his great invasion: Forty war galleys were underway to escort his fleet of 
more than 400 transports. On board were 25,000+ infantry and 2500 cavalry. Exactly 
what this army was comprised of is an interesting question, consisting of deciding 
whether Scipio had a true consular army or whether his invasion force was mostly men 
from the original Cannae legions that had been languishing since their humiliation ... or 
some combination thereof. Whatever, his “legions” seem to have been reinforced to 
about 6000 men and 300 cavalry each. And the low cavalry numbers meant that he 
would need the Numidian cavalry. Only a message from King Syphax marred the nearly 
perfect preparations — Syphax had fallen madly in love with a Carthaginian noblewoman, 
Sophonisba, the daughter of General Hasdrubal Gisgo. Exerting her charms, Sophonisba 
convinced the barbarian lord to forsake Scipio and the Romans and return his allegiance 
to her home city, Carthage. Nonplused, Scipio continued with his invasion plans. He 
arrived in Africa for what he considered to be the last phase in the campaign to end the 
war. 


'3 The Carthaginian and Numidian cavalry had suffered a fearful blow to both their numbers and their 
morale at Utica. In Polybius’ words, “... their spirit had been broken by the earlier defeats they had 
suffered.” — And, their principal strength consisted in their cavalry, which always rode without saddles, and 
some even without bridles, whence Virgil called them Numidoe infroeni. [Aeneid |. iv. 41] 


Scipio crossed over to Africa in the summer of 204 without incident, landing near Cape 
Bon. The Punic navy was not a great threat at that time, and his greatest worry was the 
loss of Syphax’s support. Immediately upon landing (about 16 miles NE of Utica, some 
30 miles from Carthage), Scipio set about laying waste to the countryside, at which point 
Scipio was heartened when he was met in Africa by the “exiled” King Massinissa and a 
small force of Numidian cavalry — 200 crack horsemen, but that was the full extent of 
Massinissa’s following. — Massinissa was still heavily involved in his battle for control of 
Numidia with Syphax; and, having suffered several recent setbacks at his hands, 
Massinissa now viewed the chance to side with the Romans as a major opportunity in his 
efforts to reclaim the throne. (King Ga’a had died and Massinissa had become involved 
in a hard-fought war of succession. Syphax had intervened at the crucial moment, 
adding the Massylia’s kingdom to his own and driving Masinissa out as a mere renegade. 
Nevertheless, Scipio saw great opportunities in Massinissa’s friendship.) 


Masinissa soon proved his worth: Upon hearing of the Roman landing, Carthage had sent 
out General Hanno with a large body of heavy cavalry and local tribal auxiliaries, totaling 
4000 horsemen. Massinissa made contact with Hanno’s force, and then fled. The 
Carthaginians pursued him and were caught completely by surprise when Scipio’s 2500 
cavalry assailed their flank. Hanno and more than 1000 of his men were slain in the first 
clash, and another 2,000 were killed or captured in the pursuit that followed. Scipio had 
secured his beachhead. — After thumping a small army under Hanno at the Tower of 
Agothocles, Scipio, wasting little time, marched unmolested by Carthaginian forces to 
besiege the port of Utica and he laid siege to the port. — Utica proved a tougher nut to 
crack than Scipio had anticipated: After a siege of 40 days, the city still held firm. 
Meanwhile, Hasdrubal Gisgo had called out the civic levy and organized a large army, 
supposedly consisting of 30,000 foot and 3000 horse. He also summoned King Syphax, 
who arrived with a reputed host of 50,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. Realistically, the 
two armies combined probably numbered no more than 30,000 infantry and 5000 or 6000 
cavalry. Scipio, now caught between the garrison in Utica and Hasdrubal’s newly-raised 
army, judged he would be unable to face this force in open battle due to his inferiority in 
cavalry strength, but he had foreseen such a contingency: He simply lifted the siege of 
Utica and fell back to the Castra Cornelia — a fortified base camp his troops had built at 
the tip of a narrow promontory — a ridge overlooking the port. Given Roman naval 
superiority, his army would not want for supplies; Scipio could afford to wait out the 
winter until a more propitious opportunity arose. 


Most of Scipio’s winter was spent trying to convince Syphax that his best chance for 
retaining his throne lay with the Romans. Syphax, however, was too far gone in enjoying 
his marriage with Sophonisba. Smitten as he was, though, Syphax was still aware that his 
best chance was in joining neither camp, but playing off the Carthaginians against the 
Romans. 


Hasdrubal and Syphax were content to set up camp and keep watch over the Romans. 
Overconfident because of their numbers, they opened negotiations with Scipio, who 
played along in order to collect intelligence on the enemy camps; his diplomats, 
accompanied by senior centurions disguised as servants, brought him word that the Punic 


camps were highly vulnerable to flame. Scipio strung out the negotiations into the early 
spring of 203 BCEE, but when he judged his forces were ready, he broke off the peace 
talks, though he still held out the hope they would resume shortly. For a few weeks, 
Scipio let him go on with his fruitless negotiations for an end to the war and then, with a 
metaphysical shrug, decided that the easiest way to solve this impasse was to destroy 
Syphax. That, however, would not be easy, as a combined Hasdrubal-Syphax army 
would be much larger than Scipio’s legions. To this end, early in 203, he renewed his 
siege efforts at Utica while, at the same time, putting forth peace feelers to both 
Hasdrubal and Syphax. The latter two, assuming that the arrival of a new Carthaginian 
fleet off Utica would place Scipio in an extremely dangerous position, fell for what was 
actually a Scipionic ruse: Finding themselves greatly outnumbered, Massinissa and 
Scipio resorted to strategy: Camping not far from the Numidian army, they sent 
Hasdrubal an offer of peace, and while this was being considered, stole under the cover 
of darkness and set the Numidian camp afire. 


The Carthaginian leaders, lulled into a false sense of security, suspected nothing until 
Scipio struck: ‘T was early, one late March morning, whence Scipio sent out Laelius [and 
Massinissa] with about half his army, and Laelius marched directly into Syphax’s camp, 
caught the Numidians napping, and set it on fire. The Numidians, suddenly awakened, 
thought the fire was accidental and ran out unarmed to fight it — on which [Scipio and] 
Massinissa cut them down. Instantaneous panic seized the Numidian camp, a panic 
which instantly spread to the Carthaginians: Not far away was the Carthaginian camp, 
and there too, the men, seeing the fire and hearing the cries, thought it an accident and 
rushed out to the Numidian camp unarmed: Their camp also was now set ablaze, and 
caught between their own fire and the foe, they were easily massacred. Forty-five 
thousand were killed and wounded and 17,000 Numidian horses and six elephants were 
captured. Thousands died in the blaze, and even more simply ran off and went home. In 
about an hour, and with virtually no contact, Scipio had temporarily destroyed two 
armies. Hasdrubal and Syphax, utterly routed, took refuge behind the walls of Carthage. 


Scipio scored another victory in Rome, where his supporters succeeded in extending his 
proconsulship in Africa for the duration of the war: In Carthage calls were now heard to 
recall Hannibal or sue for peace. For the Numidians — and the Carthaginians — it was a 
major disaster: Syphax consoled himself by saying that he had been beaten not by skill 
and valor but by stratagem: 


SYPHAX 


“One is inferior only when beaten by arms.” 


However, in spite of his defeat, Hasdrubal Gisgo was not finished. Besides calling up 
new levies from Carthage and the nearby countryside, many of his better soldiers quickly 
gathered into the nucleus of a second army, and Hasdrubal started to recruit a new army 
in the interior and sent out recruiting officers to Hispania, where Celt-Iberian mercenaries 


were hired. But he still needed Syphax. Syphax, however, had pretty much had it and, 
despite entreaties from Sophonisba to remain faithful to her father and not desert the 
Carthaginians, at first planned to continue his retreat (and return home); but it so 
happened that but it so happened that, near the town of Abba, a contingent of “elite” Celt- 
Iberian mercenaries who had been recently hired by the Carthaginians — it was said that 
their courage made them irresistible in the field — over 4000 strong arrived in his camp on 
the way to Carthage: and the sight of these reinforcements raised his spirits sufficiently to 
persuade him to halt the retreat. Just how this influx of veteran troops stiffened his spine 
— either by newly found bravura or heavily applied threats — is beside the point ... the 
spirits of the Carthaginians suddenly rose, and their confidence that they could once more 
take the field against the enemy was redoubled. Syphax hastily rounded up what he 
could find and headed back to rejoin Hasdrubal: Finally, in the early summer of 203, 
within thirty days the Carthaginian troops pitched camp together with the Numidians and 
Celt-Iberian in the region known as the Great Plains alongside the upper River 
Bagradas, (about 75 miles southwest of Utica). The total force amounted to about 20-to- 
30,000 foot and 3000 horse, although, unfortunately, many were raw recruits. 


The instant reports of these events reached the Roman camp from his scouts, Scipio, 
seeing this new threat developing and foreseeing that the Carthaginian force would only 
grow stronger with time, immediately decided to move against the enemy: after issuing 
orders to the forces which were besieging Utica, he started the remainder of his army into 
the interior to confront Hasdrubal — about 12-to-15,000 men — the whole expedition being 
equipped in light marching order. His expeditionary army of 27,500 by now had been 
reinforced by as many as 1,000 Numidian cavalry. Hasdrubal Gisgo, although not yet 
fully prepared, accepted the challenge of battle; somewhat surprised to see Scipio 
approach, having, along with Syphax, assumed that Scipio would not abandon the siege, 
was eager to give battle — them assuming that their great numerical superiority would 
negate what they were quickly coming to recognize as Scipio’s superior tactical ability.'* 


Even as Scipio wouldst thence again once more employ novel tactics to envelop and 
crush the Punic army: On the fifth day he reached the Great Plains; he pitched his camp 
for the first day on a hill some four miles away; the next day he came down and drew up 
his army less than a mile from the enemy, his cavalry being stationed in front to protect 
the infantry; for the next two days both armies remained in their positions and tested their 
strength in some minor skirmishing operations; then on the fourth day both generals led 
out their forces and drew them up for battle. 


Both armies deployed in fairly typical manner: heavy infantry in the center, cavalry on 
the wings. Scipio even used the standard Roman hastati-principes-triarii lines of 


'4 Scipio had completely abandoned the standard three line hit the center approach that had become Roman 
military dogma. Each of his three heavy infantry lines was now a separate entity, the back two acting as 
offensive reserves which could be used, when needed, to extend his own lines and outflank the enemy. 
Although, in the subsequent battle of Zama, Scipio chose to be somewhat more conservative — certainly a 
tribute to the genius of Hannibal! — The development of Roman military tactics and organization had taken 
a sharp turn. The Romans, conservative to the end, were not that quick to either adopt or adapt all of 
Scipio ’s ideas, but by the advent of Gaius Marius 100 years later, Scipio’s ideas had been translated into 
the “cohort” system, the ultimate expression of the power of Rome’s infantry. 


infantry, deployed in the customary checkerboard formation. Of his cavalry: he stationed 
the Italians on the right and the Numidians, under Massinissa, on the left. Not much was 
standard after that, though! — For their part, Syphax and Hasdrubal placed the Celt- 
Iberian in the centre opposite the roman maniples, the Numidians on the left, and the 
Carthaginians on the right. And, for once, the Romans’ cavalry proved superior: 
Massinissa had come up with some additional Numidians, and both Laelius and 
Massinissa had little trouble in routing the Carthaginian-Numidian cavalry off the field. 


In the first charge — Syphax’s Numidians were driven back by the Italian horse and the 
Carthaginians by Massinissa, for their spirit had been broken by the earlier defeats they 
had suffered. With Hasdrubal’s flanks exposed, the hastati (first-line heavy infantry) 
moved forward into the fray as usual, to engage and pin the center of the Carthaginian 
line. As soon as this was effected the principes (second line) and the ¢triarii (reserve 
veterans), instead of following in support and acting as separate, mobile divisions, split 
off to the right and left, extending the Roman front line, outflanking the Carthaginians. 
And, as soon as this maneuver had been completed, Hasdrubal’s fate was sealed. The 
Punic infantry was enveloped and soon collapsed: Carthaginian and Numidian foot fled 
in a panic as the circle started to close; the Celt-Iberians, on the other hand, fought 
splendidly and held their ground against the Roman centre — their ignorance of the 
country ruling out any hope they could escape by flight, and their treachery!> to Scipio 
any chance that their lives would be spared if they were taken prisoner: At any rate, when 
the wings gave way, the whole of the contingent was encircled by the princeps and triarii 
and cut down where they stood. The Spanish Celts stood their ground — until annihilated: 
(except for a few survivors): A thousand miles from home, with no expectation of mercy 
from the Romans, these hardened mercenaries fought to the last man, allowing Hasdrubal 
and Syphax to escape with a few of their followers: Thus perished the Celt-Iberians, but 
they nevertheless rendered the greatest service to the Carthaginians not only during the 
fighting but also in the rout, for had the Romans had not encountered their resistance, but 
immediately pursued the fugitives, very few of the enemy would have got away. As it 
was, was, thanks to their last stand Syphax accomplished his withdrawal to his own 
territory in safety, and Hasdrubal was also able to reach Carthage with the remnants of 
his army. Scipio dispatched all his cavalry and light infantry, bolstered with some 
legionaries, under Masinissa and his friend Caius Laelius, to pursue Syphax and reclaim 
Massinissa’s kingdom. Scipio, hoping to overawe a city which had no defending army in 
the field, himself advanced with the heavy Roman infantry to Tunis, only 15 miles from 
Carthage. 


In Carthage, the elected oligarchy of ruling aristocrats who were calling for surrender 
were shouted down; Carthage was perhaps the most strongly fortified post in the world, 
and Scipio’s fleet was too small to threaten its communications. Two defensive measures 
were agreed upon: First, messengers were dispatched to recall the armies of Hannibal and 
Mago from Italy. At the same time, the Punic home fleet sailed to make a surprise raid 
on the Roman navy at Castra Cornelia. When word was brought to Scipio that the 
Carthaginian navy had been spotted sailing north, he was greatly concerned. Hastening 


'S Scipio had never committed any act of hostility towards them during any of his Spanish campaigns, and 
so they were regarded as having broken faith with him in coming to fight on the Carthaginian side. 


back to Castra Cornelia, he found his fleet unprepared for an engagement and quite 
vulnerable. He ordered a row of merchant vessels to be lashed together, covering the bay 
where his fleet was anchored. When the Punic fleet arrived, it assaulted the barrier and 
succeeded in capturing and towing off sixty Roman merchant ships, but the Carthaginians 
failed to destroy the Roman navy. (Although both Syphax and Hasdrubal escaped, their 
army ceased to exist: It was the second time in less than a year that Scipio had destroyed 
a Carthaginian army on their home ground. In the meantime, Massinissa, with Laelius, 
pressed their pursuit and hurried west — to Cirta — to seize Syphax’s kingdom: whilest 
Masinissa first reclaimed his father’s Massyles kingdom, and then continued the chase 
into Syphax’s Masaesyles lands, Syphax tried to raise yet another army; the Romans 
quickly dispatched this motley group, capturing Syphax in the process — (Sometime in the 
fall of 203 BCEE, Syphax made a stand before his capital at Cirta. Masinissa began the 
battle with a tremendous cavalry charge but was countered by the horsemen of Syphax. 
When Laelius moved up with the Roman infantry, however, Syphax’s army was routed. 
While King Syphax was desperately trying to rally his men, his horse was wounded and 
he was thrown and the Masaeisylian king was captured.) 


MASSINISSA 


“Nothing was more beautiful in the present than that as a 
victor I would visit my paternal kingdom, regained after so 
long an interval.” 


[Livy (30.12.6)] 


Hasdrubal was quickly hounded out of the country and sentenced to death. He tried to 
raise a local army to get himself back in favor, but as soon as Hannibal returned from 
Italy the latter took it over (although he did commute the sentence). Hasdrubal, however, 
was still the butt of Carthage’s need for a scapegoat, and, in 202 BCEE, he killed himself 
to escape being lynched by a vigilante gang of local “patriots” ... Hasdrubal Gisgo was 
an astute, capable politician who should never have been given military command. After 
Hasdrubal [and Syphax] were defeated — in the famous burned camp incident [Livy] — a 
Roman army led by Massinissa, the Numidian prince in alliance with Rome, rushed 
ahead of the Romans in pursuit of Syphax [ ] Massinissa beat down Syphax with his own 
hand and made him prisoner, and taking him with a guard, he pushed on to Cirta, 
Syphax’s capital where-at, within those walls reposed a prize greater than any military 
conquest of which he had ever dreamed: his beloved Sophonisba: (It was four years since 
he had seen her.) And, upon reaching the city, he displayed Syphax in chains before him. 
The Masaesyles were so overcome with grief and fear at the sight of their fallen king that 
the city fell without a struggle and the inhabitants and they surrendered. 


But he met with a greater danger in that city than he had faced in the field, in the charms 
and endearments of his beloved Sophonisba — four tortured years — which he was unable 
to resist. As soon as the gates were opened, Massinissa in all the ardor of his one-and- 
twenty-years rode at full speed to Syphax’s palace, where Sophonisba, who had heard the 


news, awaited him with her maidens; and, the first person to greet him on the steps of the 
palace was Sophonisba. The Roman victory was nearly undone, however, by the wiles of 
the beautiful Sophonisba ... 


Hearken to her little scruples of Duty in quitting Syphax, 
as she had done to the sentiments of Love, in losing Massinissa. 


SYPHAX 
261.142 Be 


Reaching the palace, Massinissa sprang from his horse and ran up the steps to meet the 
beautiful Sophonisba, but she, thinking he had come as a conqueror, threw herself at his 
feet, pleading for protection from the wrath of the Romans and begging him not to let her 
fall as a prize to the Romans ... and, Masinissa, overcome with passion for the young 
woman, impulsively pledged to protect her. 


SOPHONISBA 


“The gods, thy courage and thy fortune hath given thee 
power over us. If it is permitted to a captive to embrace the 
knees and touch the hand of a conqueror, I pray thee by the 
royal majesty with which we ourselves were invested but 
yesterday not to hand me over to the caprice of some cruel 
Roman. Dispose of me thyself.” 


Massinissa, overcome with love for her, was speechless.!© Sophonisba went on: 


SOPHONISBA 


“T love better to depend on a Numidian than a Roman. I 
prefer those born as I, under the skies of Africa. Let death 
take me rather than a Roman.” 


Massinissa instantly fell in love the captive queen!’ — to whom he had once been 
betrothed — and tenderly lifting her to her feet, led her into the palace where he embraced 
her and assured her that he still loved her and would save her: (But he had to think 
quickly, for Sophonisba, he knew, was really a Roman prize and Laelius, the Roman 
commander with his army was approaching not far behind.) [As a king, he needed to 
compensate for the humiliation of the broken engagement. Besides, Sophoniba could 
support his claim to the throne of western Numidia. | 


‘6 Sophonisba, the daughter of Carthaginian general Hasdrubal, who avoided captivity by taking poison at 
the instigation of her betrothed Massinissa, was the subject of several plays, notably by Thomas Marston, 
N. Lee, and James Thomson. A notorious line: “Oh, Sophonisba! Sophonisba, oh!” — occurs in James 
Thomson’s version (1730), but in later editions was altered to “Oh Sophonisba, I am wholly thine.” 

‘7 Whether Sophonisba felt the same way or was simply being politically acute is beside the point, although 
her subsequent actions seem to lend much weight to the former. She told Massinissa that she would rather 
die than fall into the hands of a Roman; and, Massinissa, rather than displaying the Roman virtues of 
gravitas and restraint and all that sort of thing, instead showed off his roaming barbarian personality and 
“entered into a hasty and shameless plan by love: he commanded that a wedding be prepared on that very 
day” (30.12.19-20). Livy captures her ability to reason and fascinate as she greets the victorious 
Massinissa outside her palace at Cirta (after Syphax’s defeat); she convinces Massinissa to promise not to 
hand her over to the Romans, a promise which he tries to secure by making her his wife; whatever, by the 
time Laelius arrived, Massinissa and Sophonisba were married ... albeit against Scipio’s wishes. 


Massinissa saw but one possibility and even that was risky, for it might offend the 
Romans: he would marry her at once! — And, he had the ceremony performed without 
delay. When Laelius arrived and heard what had been done, he was very angry and 
wished to snatch Sophonisba from the marriage bed and send her off with the other 
captives, but thought it more prudent to await Scipio. As fate would have it, Scipio saw 
Syphax first, and when he reproached Syphax for his desertion of Rome, Syphax, who 
preferred to see Sophonisba dead rather than married to Massinissa, placed the blame on 
her. He said: 


SYPHAX 


“Yes, I have committed a great fault. It is a folly for which 
I am extremely sorry now. But the moment I took arms 
against Rome was the end, not the beginning, of my folly. 
It began when I fell in love with Sophonisba. She was so 
bewitching and so devoted to her country that though I was 
your friend, she made me the friend of her country. It was 
her beauty, her charm that was responsible for all that I 
have done. 


“Now I am ruined. But I have one consolation. She has 
passed into the hands of my enemy, Massinissa, who has 
already shown himself no wiser than I.” 


Scipio, who, whence he had first heard from Laelius of the marriage, had been disposed 
to let Massinissa have her; Scipio, however, with his prisoner, the now “lago-like” 
Syphax, who was “whispering into his ear,” quickly perceived that the Massinissa- 
Sophonisba marriage could easily deprive him of what he had just won on the battlefield, 
especially as the Queen was still Hasdrubal’s daughter ... so that Scipio now saw the 
union in a different light, and criticized Massinissa’s marriage; suspecting Sophonisba of 
being an ardent patriot and a staunch supporter of the Carthaginian cause, Scipio took 
Massinissa aside and not-so-subtly reminded him that not only was his new, kingly status 
the direct result of Roman military invention, but that Sophonisba, like all other “booty,” 
was property of Rome. His former alliance with Syphax had been sundered by this 
woman, and now she had captured the heart of Massinissa: Scipio rebuked the young 
prince and sternly informed him that even if she was not Hasdrubal’s daughter, his 
Carthaginian bride was technically a prisoner of war. And, to prevent the loss of a second 
ally from the same cause Scipio, the supreme commander, had no intention of giving her 
to Massinissa — Thus, Scipio refused to agree to this marriage arrangement and insisted 
on the immediate surrender of the princess, so that she could be taken to Rome and 
appear in the triumphal parade. He said to him affectionately: 


SCIPIO 


“T believe, Massinissa, you found in me qualities that you 
admire when first you came to seek my friendship in 
Hispania and again in Africa. Of all these, my qualities, the 
one I am most proud of, is my continence — the empire I 
wield over my passions. This virtue, Massinissa, I would 
also like to see crown your distinguished services because, 
believe me well, at your age we have less to fear from the 
arms of the enemy than from the passions which besiege 
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us. 


Telling Massinissa that a victory over himself would be greater than one over Syphax, 
Scipio continued: 


SCIPIO 


“Now I shall leave you to your reflections rather than speak 
in a manner to hurt your pride. But permit me to say this: 
Syphax, his throne, his country, lands, and people, his all, 
are now the property of the Roman Republic. Their fate is 
in the hands of the Roman Senate. Is not “his wife” a part 
of all this? Is she not accused of having alienated our 
ancient ally and thrown him into the war against us? 


“Now I urge you to be victorious over yourself. Do not 
tarnish all your virtues by a single vice. Do not efface all 
the services you have rendered Rome by one step, the 
effect of which will be to nullify all that you have done.” 

And, Massinissa, upbraided by Scipio'® for his weakness, 
was urged to leave her, but when Scipio insisted she must 


'8 Publius Scipio, the Roman general, didn’t take to kindly with this (neither did his legate Laelius, who 
tore Sophoniba from the marriage bed). He had a private audience with Massinissa wherein he said: 


“Massinissa, I think that you, seeing some good in me, came in the beginning to 
Hispania to join friendship with me, and afterwards into Africa you yourself joined all 
your hope in my protection. But yet there is no virtue — out of all these for which I seem 
to be sought by you — in which I have prided myself equally as the restraint and control of 
desires. I wish you to have added this to your other excellent virtues as well, Massinissa. 
There is not, not — believe me — so much danger in our age from armed enemies as much 
as from desires surrounding us on all sides. He who restrains and rules these with his 
own temperance, produces a much greater glory and much greater victory for himself 
than we have gained with Syphax conquered. Those things which you have done actively 
and boldly with me absent, I have mentioned and remembered freely: I prefer that you 
yourself consider those things with yourself than blush when I speak. Syphax was 
conquered and captured under the auspices of the Roman people. And so he, his wife, his 


be taken to Rome for the triumph: Massinissa heard him 
with leaden heart. He pleaded with tears but Scipio sent 
him to his tent to think it over. Alone there he spent several 
hours alone, uttering loud groans that could be heard on the 
outside. To keep Sophonisba would be the ruin of his 
people and himself. Without her life would be empty. He 
shuddered too at the thought of seeing her led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome. There was only one thing for 
him to do to fulfill his pledge to Sophonisba that she not 
fall into Roman hands ... and that was to kill her himself. 


Witness her subject the strongest Inclinations, 
all that binds, all that unites us, the most powerful ties, the tenderest passions, 
to her love for Carthage, and her hatred for Rome. 


Massinissa feared the Romans more than he loved Sophonisba: Thus, he took a small 
package from the folds of his robe, emptied its contents into a cup of wine, and bade his 
favorite slave take it to Sophonisba ... and swear his love to her. 


MASSINISSA 


“Say to her: I would have been happy to keep my first 
promise but ‘a superior force’ has made it impossible. 
Now the only thing left me is to keep my second one not to 
let you fall into the hands of the Romans. Mayest the 
remembrance of your father, the illustrious general, and the 
thoughts of your country dictate your conduct.” 


He could not free her from captivity nor shields her from Roman wrath, and so he asked 
her fo ... 


MASSINISSA 


“... die like a true Carthaginian princess.” 


kingdom, the territory and towns, the men who dwell there, at last, what was Syphax’s, is 
the booty of the Roman people; and it is right that the king and his wife, even if she were 
not a Carthaginian citizen, even if we didn’t see her father as a general of the enemies, be 
sent to Rome, and the judgment and authority concerning her be of the Senate and People 
of Rome, she who is said to have alienated an allied king from us and rushed headlong 
into arms. Conquer your soul: beware lest you disfigure many good things with one vice, 
and soil the favour of so many merits with a greater fault than the cause of the misdeed 
is.” 


[Livy (30.14.4-11)] 


Sophonisba received the fearful present calmly. Her last words to the slave who brought 
the poison: 


SOPHONISBA 


“T accept the wedding gift, and not ungratefully, if it be true 
that a husband could furnish nothing better for his wife. 
Nevertheless, tell him this: that I would have died more 
willingly if more time had elapsed between the wedding 
and the funeral.” 


[Livy (30.15.7)] 


Her great hatred for anything Roman still burning and fearing being separated from her 
newly-found love, Sophonisba, took and drank the poison offered her as her nuptial 
present and, with great composure, died ... this being the only way left Massinissa to 
keep his promise with his queen, and preserve her from the power of the Romans. 


When Scipio heard the news, he was troubled lest the fiery Massinissa take some extreme 
step; for then-and-only-then did he learned the story of their early love. So, on the day 
following Sophonisba’s royal funeral, a somewhat subdued Massinissa was presented to 
the assembled army and “crowned” with most glowing words proclaiming him the first 
“true” King of Numidia, as Scipio conferred upon him the highest honor possible to an 
alien: Roman citizenship of senatorial rank. 


SCIPIO 


Taking a toga bordered with purple, he drapes it 
about the shoulders of Massinissa, saying: 


“You are the first stranger that Rome has ever deemed 
worthy of wearing it.” 


Grief-stricken, Massinissa heard all as if in a dream. He blamed the Carthaginians as for 
being the cause of all his sorrow and took a great oath to be further revenged against 
them. Rome rejoiced greatly at the news that Hasdrubal had been killed and Syphax was 
a prisoner and was as much stirred by Sophonisba’s death as Massinissa’s sacrifice so 
that when his envoys arrived in Rome they were treated like kings. This was a great fault 
in itself, and must necessarily have disobliged a nation that was so jealous of its 
authority: but this young prince repaired it gloriously by the signal services he 
afterwards rendered Scipio. We observed, that after the defeat and capture of Syphax, 


the dominions of this prince were bestowed upon him; and that the Carthaginians were 
forced to restore all he possessed before ... this, though, gave rise to divisions later. 


The defeat of Syphax finally drove Carthage to sue for peace: Scipio dictated terms that 
included the withdrawal of Carthage’s armies from Italy and Liguria, the permanent 
cession of Hispania and all the islands, the surrender of the Punic navy and a large 
tribute. The Carthaginian council accepted the terms and Scipio granted an armistice in 
Africa while the treaty was put before the Senate in Rome. 


This was the unromantic end of a lady who had always been a pawn in power games 
beyond her control (Rom. Hist.: Benét, 947). A model for resistance to imperial power, 
the outrage that Sophonisba escaped through suicide may not have been rape or physical 
violence, but as the only means of saving her from the disgrace of being sent as a captive 
to Rome, with its accompanying degradations and humiliations, and being led in a 
triumphal parade through Rome (by Scipio, who was afraid of her influence on 
Massinissa’s loyalty). 


According to Appian, Syphax bad-mouthed Sophonisba, she was reunited with 
Massinissa but went to her death willingly, and Scipio called her a worthless woman and 
Syphax survived and was taken to the triumph and died of grief in Rome. Massinissa 
became king of all Numidia. Livy, in Book 30, concocts a flowering speech, with which 
she bewitches Massinissa, and “...as the Numidians are an excessively amorous race, he 
became the slave of his captive.” Dio Cassius in a fragment and an epitome by Zonares 
confuses the issue even more but is more on the side of love and jealousy. 


Unlike Dido’s tragic death, which left Roman (and later) readers uneasy about Aeneas’ 
problematic role, Sophonisba’s suicide, following a military defeat, does not create 
similar feelings of guilt. Dido and Sophonisba of Carthage are analyzed as African 
women defeated by Rome, but whose stories announce the central importance of the 
exchange of women and racial purity to the development of empire. Although Carthage 
is a reminder of the instability of Roman power, Dido is actually a mirror of Aeneas in 
her founding of a new city, and, to some extent, in her marriage practices. Other sources 
aside from the Aeneid (19 BCEE) stress her fidelity to her father and first husband and 
her willingness to kill herself rather than marry a Moorish prince. Just as Aeneas rejects 
Dido, so Dido rejects Iarbas for the sake of racial purity [{ | especially in her discussion 
of the reference in the Tempest (1611) to Ausonius’ virtuous “widow Dido” (74). 


Stories of Sophonisba, Hannibal’s niece, by Petrarch (c.1338), John Marston (1606), 
Thomas Nabbes (1635), Nathaniel Lee (1676), and Joseph Addison (1713), reveal that 
this African princess most often appears with blue eyes and blonde hair, but the racial 
difference in Livy’s text (trans. Holland, 1600) is displaced onto the men surrounding 
her. The sensuality of Sophonisba’s African lovers must yields to Roman self-discipline, 
but the story at the center is the formation of bonds between men that maintain empire. 
Livy wanted to show off the greatness of the old ruling families of Rome, the glory of the 


“optimates.” He wanted to display Rome’s virtues, the good things that Rome has done, 
the great men who built Rome, displaying to us some of the values of the traditional 
aristocratic Roman male. 


Note: “Cabiria”: During the Punic Wars in the third century BCEE — the little 
girl Cabiria, and her nurse Croessa, are abducted by some pirates during the 
confusion caused by an eruption of Mount Etna. Cabiria is sold in Carthage to be 
sacrificed in the temple of Moloch. Fulvio Axilla, a noble Roman spy, and his 
giant slave, Maciste, rescue her and she ends up in the care of Queen Sophonisba. 
Maciste is captured just after having confided Cabiria to Sophinisbe’s safe 
keeping, while Fulvio Axilla manages to escape from Carthage. Ten years later, 
after many wars and alliances, Carthage falls to the Romans and Cabiria returns 
home with Fulvio. 


“Tt is not the queen who is mine, but I who am hers. 
By Gurzil, the god of battle, by all our gods, I consecrate 
my sword to you.” 


Massinga [Vitale Di Stefano] 
Betraying his loyalty to Rome to Sophonisba 
Pastrone’s “Cabiria” (1914) 


Sophonisba Receiving the Goblet 


Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lyon: Oil on canvas, 198 x 174 cm. — (c. 1670) 


Sophonisba Drinking the Poison 


Museo di Castelvecchio, Verona: (Oil on wood) 


“Sophonisbe empties the poison cup” by Georg Pencz 


“The Death of Sophonisba” 


the Younger Elliger (1666 - 1735): oil on canvas 53 x 68 cm (20,7 x 26,5 inches) 
Hamburg, Hamburger Kunsthalle Art. No: XKH145541 


“The Death of Sophonisba” by Giambattista Pittoni 


Oil on canvas: 165 x 214 cm. Pushkin Museum, Moscow 
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Massinissa: 
King of Numidia and arbiter of the destiny of two world empires (238-149 BCEE) 


Until the reign of Masinissa, the people of Numidia were semi-nomadic and 
indistinguishable from the other Libyans in North Africa: Masinissa established a 
kingdom (roughly equivalent to modern northern Algeria) and became a Roman ally in 
206 BCEE. But Carthage was still very powerful. Hannibal, the terror of Rome for 
fifteen years, had returned to Carthage and was preparing for a fight to the finish. 
Hannibal sent an offer of alliance to Massinissa but the latter refused it and joined Scipio. 
In 202 BCEE, the rival armies met at Zama: Hannibal had 55,000 men and the allied 
Romans and Numidians, 40,000. Outnumbered, Massinissa and Scipio once again 
resorted to strategy: In the forefront of Hannibal’s army were eighty armored elephants 
(which were to be used to trample the foes). Massinissa, assembling his trumpeters, had 
them make such a noise that the elephants, not sufficiently trained for battle, turned and 
ran amuck into Hannibal’s army, completely disorganizing his ranks, at which Massinissa 
let loose his famous cavalry on Hannibal’s left wing, cutting it to pieces. Scipio at the 
same time attacked the right one, completing the rout. Thus, so ended the long fight 
between Rome and Carthage for mastery of the world ... 


(Following this) Massinissa had sixty years of peace, during which he devoted himself to 
the development of his kingdom: From being robbers and marauders, the Numidians 
became one of the wealthiest and most cultured people of the times; but he had never 
ceased to remember Sophonisba and the oath he had taken against Carthage for having 
given her to Syphax. All through his life Massinissa extended his territory, and he was 
cooperating with Rome when towards the end of his life he deliberately provoked 
Carthage, which had grown prosperous again, to go to war against him as the final act of 
his career. Based on descriptions from Livy, the Numidians raided around seventy towns 
in the southern and western sections of Carthage’s remaining territory: Outraged with 
their conduct, Carthage went to war against them — in defiance of a Roman treaty 
forbidding them to make war on anyone — precipitating the third and last Punic War. 


Though eighty-eight years old, he had not lost his cunning, and when the Carthaginians 
came to attack him, he pretended to flee and drew off their forces into a desert region, 
surrounded by mountains and lacking in food and water. There he made a stand, 
occupying the plains, while the Carthaginians seized the heights, thinking them the more 
advantageous. Surrounding them in that position, Massinissa besieged them. Appian, 
ancient Roman writer, says of this fight: Day came and Massinissa, eighty-eight years 
old, but still a young and vigorous soldier, was mounted on horseback without saddle or 
other covering as is the custom of the country, equally acting in the capacity of general 
and soldier, for the Numidians are the lustiest of all the people of Africa. 


The Carthaginians, after eating their horses and even the leather of their saddles, finally 
surrendered. This was Massinissa’s last exploit. — He died two years later. Livy, 
Polybius, Appian, Justin, and all the historians of the period speak in highest terms of 
him. Polybius says: Massinissa was the greatest and the happiest sovereign of our epoch. 
He reigned more than sixty years in perfect health. Physically he was the strongest and 


the most robust man of his time. Thanks to the harmony that reigned in his family, his 
kingdom was never troubled by intrigue or domestic strife. But this was his greatest 
merit, his most admirable work; before him, Numidia was wild, uncultivated, and alien to 
all culture. He was the first to show that it could produce all kinds of fruit like any other 
country. He has, therefore, more title and rights than anyone that his memory should be 
honored. 


A short time before his death he inflicted a great defeat on the Carthaginians. The day 
after the battle he was to be seen before his tent eating whole wheat bread. (Ancient 
accounts suggest Massinissa lived beyond the age of 90 and was apparently still 
personally leading the armies of his kingdom when he died.) 


After his death, Numidia was divided into several smaller kingdoms ruled by his sons. 


Tomb of Massinissa 


The democratic faction in Carthage sent the leaders of the party favoring Massinissa into 
banishment, to the number of about forty, and confirmed it by a vote and an oath that 
they should never be taken back, and that the question of taking them back should never 
be discussed. The banished took refuge with Massinissa and urged him to declare war. 
He, nothing loath, in 151 BCEE Massinissa sent his two sons, Gulussa and Micipsa, to 
Carthage to demand that those who had been expelled on his account should be allowed 


to return; but they were refused entry at the city gates; as the royal party turned to depart, 
Hamilcar the Samnite and a group of his supporters attacked Micipsa’s convoy, killing 
some of his attendants. This incident led to a retaliatory strike on the Carthaginian town 
of Oroscopa that heralded the start of the Carthaginian-Numidian War and eventually 
precipitated the Third Punic War. 


“THE ROMAN HANNIBAL” 
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Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus Major 


The Carthaginians with 25,000 foot and 400 city horse under Hasdrubal, their boétharch, 
marched against Massinissa. At their approach, Asasis and Suba, Massinissa’s 
lieutenants, on account of some difference with his sons, deserted with 6000 horse. 
Encouraged by this accession, Hasdrubal moved his forces nearer to the king and in some 
skirmishes gained the advantage. But Massinissa by stratagem retired little by little as if 
in flight, until he had drawn him into a great desert surrounded by hills and crags, and 
destitute of provisions. Then turning about he pitched his camp in the open plain. 
Hasdrubal drew up among the hills as being a stronger position. 


In the spring of 148 BCEE, Massinissa died and the tripartite division of the kingdom 
among the elderly king’s three sons — Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastarnabal — took place by 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, to whom Massinissa had given the authority to 
administer his estate. After a long reign Masinissa was succeeded by his son Micipsa, 
with Micipsa receiving as part of his inheritance the Numidian capital of Cirta (along 
with the royal palace and treasury there in), Gulussa the charge of war and Mastarnable 
the administration of justice. The sons continued their father’s policy and his support of 
Rome during its war on Carthage, though Micipsa wavered somewhat in his support for 
Rome, “always promising arms and money ... but always delaying and waiting to see 
what would happen” (Appian Pun. 111). 


In 146 BCEE when Mastarnabal’s illegitimate son Jugurtha was fourteen years old: 
During Micipsa’s reign, Numidian cultural and commercial progress was aided when 
thousands of Carthaginians fled to Numidia following the Roman destruction of 
Carthage. Shortly thereafter Gulussa died and later still Mastarnabal, leaving Micipsa 
control of the entire kingdom. Jugurtha was so popular among the Numidians that 
Micipsa was obliged to send him away to Hispania.'? Unfortunately for Micipsa, instead 
of quietly keeping out of the way, Jugurtha used his time in Hispania to make several 
influential Roman contacts. He served at the siege of Numantia alongside Gaius Marius 
and learned of Rome's weakness for bribes. He famously described Rome as "urbem 
venalem et mature perituram, si emptorem invenerit" ("a city for sale and doomed to 
quick destruction, if it should ever find a buyer"). 


During Micipsa’s reign Numidian cultural and commercial progress was aided when 
thousands of Carthaginians fled to Numidia following the Roman destruction of 
Carthage. 


Micipsa had two natural sons Hiempsal I and Adherbal and is reported to have added his 
illegitimate nephew Jugurtha to his palace household. Jugurtha was treated as the king’s 
son and received a sound military training. Micipsa continued to be a loyal ally to Rome 
providing military assistance when asked. In 142 BCEE the Roman commander Quintus 
Fabius Maximus Servilianus wrote to Micipsa asking for a division of war elephants to 
help in Rome’s struggle against the Lusitanian rebel Viriathus and again in 134 BCEE 
Micipsa sent archers, slingers, and elephants to aid Scipio Aemilianus besieging 


'9 Sallust. “The Jugurthine War” — p.6. (ed. John Selby Watson), Tufts Perseus Digital Library 


Numantia in Hispania, sending Jugurtha to command his units. After the fall of 
Numantia Jugurtha returned home with a letter from Scipio addressed to his uncle; in it, 
the commander praised Jugurtha’s exploits and congratulated Micipsa for having “a 
kinsman worthy of yourself and of [his] grandfather Masinissa” (Sallust Iug. 9). On this 
recommendation the king formally adopted Jugurtha and made him co-heir with his own 
children. 


In 118 BCEE Micipsa died and Numidia, following the king's wish, was divided into three 
parts. A third each ruled by Micipsa's own sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, and the king's 
adopted son, Jugurtha. 


Adherbal,”° son of Micipsa and grandson of Masinissa, was a king of Numidia between 
118 BCEE and 112 BCEE.[1] He inherited the throne after the death of his father, and 
ruled jointly with his younger brother Hiempsal, and Jugurtha, the nephew of Masinissa. 
After the murder of his brother by Jugurtha, Adherbal fled to Rome and was restored to 
his share of the kingdom by the Romans in 117 BCEE, with Jugurtha ruling his brother's 
former share. But Adherbal was again stripped of his dominions by Jugurtha and be- 
sieged in Cirta, where he was treacherously killed by Jugurtha in 112 BCE, although he 
had placed himself under the protection of the Romans. 


Hiempsal I, son of Micipsa and grandson of Masinissa, was a king of Numidia in the late 
2nd century BCE. 

Micipsa, on his deathbed, left his two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, together with his 
cousin, Jugurtha, joint heirs of his kingdom. But the unprincipled ambition of Jugurtha, 
and the jealousy of him long entertained by the other two, rendered it certain that this 
arrangement could not be of long duration; and at the very first meeting of the three 
princes their animosity displayed itself in the most flagrant manner. Hiempsal especially, 
as the younger of the two brothers, and of the most impetuous character, allowed his 
feelings to break forth, and gave mortal offence to Jugurtha. After this interview, it being 
agreed to divide the kingdom of Numidia, as well as the treasures of the late king, 
between the three princes, they took up their quarters in different towns in the 
neighborhood of Cirta; but Hiempsal having imprudently established himself at 
Thirmida, in a house belonging to a dependent of Jugurtha, the latter took advantage of 
this circumstance to introduce a body of armed men into the house during the night, who 
put to death the unhappy prince, together with many of his followers.7! Such is Sallust's 
narrative. 

Livy, on the other hand, appears, so far as we can judge from the words of his Epitomist, 
to represent the death of Hiempsal as the result of open hostilities.’” Orosius, who 
probably followed Livy, says only Hiempsalem occidit.”* 


When Micipsa died in 118 BCEE, he was succeeded jointly by Jugurtha and his two sons 
(Jugurtha’s half-brothers) Hiempsal and Adherbal. Hiempsal and Jugurtha quarreled 
immediately after the death of Micipsa. Jugurtha had Hiempsal killed, which led to open 
war with Adherbal. After Jugurtha defeated him in open battle, Adherbal fled to Rome 
for help. The Roman officials, allegedly due to bribes but perhaps more likely because of 
a desire to quickly end conflict in a profitable client kingdom, settled the fight by 
dividing Numidia into two parts. Jugurtha was assigned the western half. (Later Roman 
propaganda claimed that this half was also richer, but in truth it was both less populated 
and developed.) 


20 Smith, William (1867), “Adherbal (3)”, in Smith, William, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
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By 112 BCEE, Jugurtha resumed his war with Adherbal, penning the latter up in his 
capital of Cirta. Adherbal was encouraged to hold out by a corps of Italian residents, in 
expectation of military aid arriving from Rome. However, Roman troops were engaged 
in the Cimbrian War and the Senate merely sent two successive embassies to 
remonstrate with Jugurtha who delayed until he had captured Cirta. His troops then 
massacred many residents including the Italians.** This brought Jugurtha into direct 
conflict with Rome, who sent troops under the Consul Lucius Calpurnius Bestia. 
Although the Romans made significant inroads into Numidia, their heavy infantry was 
unable to inflict any significant casualties on Jugurtha's army which included large 
numbers of light cavalry.*° 

Bestia then accepted an offer of negotiations from Jugurtha, who surrendered and 
received a highly favourable peace treaty, which raised suspicions of bribery once more. 
The local Roman commander was summoned to Rome to face corruption charges brought 
by his political rival Gaius Memmius, who also induced the tribal assembly to vote safe 
conduct to Jugurtha to come to Rome to give evidence against the officials suspected of 
succumbing to bribery. However once Jugurtha had reached Rome another tribune used 
his veto to prevent evidence being given. Jugurtha also severely damaged his reputation 
and weakened his position by using his time in Rome to set gangs onto a cousin named 
Massiva who was a potential rival for the Numidian throne.”° 

War again broke out between Numidia and the Roman Republic and several legions were 
dispatched to North Africa under the command of the Consul Quintus Caecilius Metellus. 
The war dragged out into a long and seemingly endless campaign as the Romans tried to 
inflict a decisive defeat on Jugurtha. Frustrated at the apparent lack of action, Metellus' 
lieutenant Marius returned to Rome to seek election as Consul. Successfully elected, 
Marius returned to Numidia and to take control of the war. He sent his Quaestor Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla to neighbouring Mauretania in order to eliminate their support for 
Jugurtha. With the help of Bocchus I of Mauretania, Sulla was able to capture Jugurtha 
and bring the war to a conclusive end. Jugurtha was brought to Rome in chains and 
placed in the Tullianum. Jugurtha was executed by the Romans in 104 BCE, after being 
paraded through the streets in Gaius Marius' Triumph. 


Faustus was the son of Lucius Cornelius Sulla, the famous general and dictator of Rome 
(138-78 BCE). The coin portrays Sulla's first great victory, in which he ended the 
Jugurthine War. Jugurtha, grandson of Massinissa of Numidia, had claimed the entire 
kingdom of Numidia in defiance of Roman decrees dividing it between several members 
of the royal family. Rome declared war on Jugurtha in 111 BCEE, but for five years the 
wily king frustrated all efforts to bring him to heel. Finally, in 106 the popular general 
Marius was assigned command, with Sulla as quaestor in charge of cavalry. Before 
Marius could take to the field against the enemy, however, Sulla arranged with his ally 
Bocchus of Mauretania to have Jugurtha ambushed and captured. Sulla was acclaimed for 
the bloodless end of the war, gaining his first victory and the eternal enmity of Marius. 
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On the reverse of this coin, Bocchus offers an olive branch to a seated Sulla, with a 
bound Jugurtha kneeling beside him. 


[Roman Moneyer Issues]: Faustus Cornelius Sulla (56 BCEE). AR Denarius 
(3.80 g, 5h): Rome mint. FAVSTVS before, diademed and draped bust of Diana 
right, wearing cruciform earring and double necklace of pearls and pendants, and 
jewels in hair pulled into a knot; crescent above, lituus behind / FELIX at upper 
right, Sulla seated left on a raised seat; before him kneels Bocchus, offering an 
olive-branch; behind, Jugurtha kneeling left, wearing beard, hands tied behind his 
back. Crawford 426/1; Sydenham 879; Kestner 3455; BMCRR Rome 3824; 
Cornelia 59: Superb EF, hints of blue and golden iridescent toning, faint cleaning 
scratches on reverse. 


Hiempsal II 7’ was a king of Numidia, the son of Gauda, the half-brother of Jugurtha, 
and the father Juba I. 


In 88 BCEE, after the triumph of Lucius Cornelius Sulla, when Gaius Marius and his son 
fled from Rome to Africa, Hiempsal received them with apparent friendliness, his real 


27 Plutarch, Marius, 40, Pompey, 12: Appian, Bell. civ., i. 62. 80: Dio Cassius xli. 41 


intention being to detain them as prisoners. Marius discovered this intention in time and 
made good his escape with the assistance of the king's daughter. 

In 81 BCEE Hiempsal was driven from his throne by the Numidians themselves, or by 
Hiarbas, ruler of part of the kingdom, supported by Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, the 
leader of the Marian party in Africa. Soon afterwards Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus was sent 
to Africa by Sulla to reinstate Hiempsal, whose territory was subsequently increased by 
the addition of some land on the coast in accordance with a treaty concluded with Lucius 
Aurelius Cotta. 

When the tribune Publius Servilius Rullus introduced his agrarian law (63), these lands, 
which had been originally assigned to the Roman people by Publius Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, were expressly exempted from sale, which roused the indignation of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero (De lege agraria, 1. 4, ii. 22). From Suetonius (Caesar, 71) it is evident that 
Hiempsal was alive in 62. 

According to Sallust (Jugurtha, 17), he was the author of an historical work in the Punic 
language. Juba I of Numidia was the son and successor of Numidia 


King Hiempsal I, the father of King Juba II 


Juba I or Juba Hf of Numidia was a king of Numidia [i] and then later moved to 
Mauretania [i]. ... 


of Mauretania, and the grandfather of King Ptolemy of Mauretania Ptolemy of 
Mauretania or Ptolemy of Morocco was a prince and the last Roman client king of 
Mauretania ... 


and Princess Drusilla of Mauretania There were two princesses of Mauretania [i] with 
the name Drusilla and were known as Drusilla of Mauretania ... 


. In 81 Hiempsal had been driven from his throne, soon afterwards, Pompey 


Pompey, Pompey the Great or Pompey the Triumvir , was a distinguished military and 
polit... 


is sent to Africa by Sulla to reinstate Hiempsal as king in Numidia, because of this 
Hiempsal and later Juba I become Pompey’s ally. This alliance is strengthened during a 
visit by Juba to Rome — the capital of Italy and of its region, called Latium ... where 
Gaius Julius Caesar (12 or 13 July 100 BCEE — 15 March 44 BCEE) was a Roman 

... Insults him by pulling on his beard, and still further in 50 BCEE, when the tribune 
Gaius Scribonius Curio openly proposes that Numidia should be sold privately. 


Jugurtha’s capture 
Drawing from: [D.n Gabriel de Borbon, Infante de Espafia], 
La conjuracion de Catilina y la Guerra de Jugurta por Cayo Salustio Crispo, Madrid, 
Joachin Ibarra, impresor de Camara del Rei Nuestro Sefor, M.DCC.LXXII. 
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